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KARL FRIEDRICH SCHINKEL 


ORE than seventy years have 
passed since the death of the 
most talented architect Ger- 
many has ever produced, yet 
the world is only just awaken- 
ing to a full appreciation of 


his labours. 





Prussia during the eigh- 
teenth century was singularly devoid of buildings 
of Classic pretensions. Impoverished by war, she 


could neither boast an architectural school as 
reticent as the English, nor one as decorative as 
that of the 


buildings were inspired by French prototypes. 


French, although in the main her 


Karl Gotthard Langhans was the pioneer of the 
Classic movement in Germany, which reached its 
culmination under the direction of Schinkel and 
his successors, among whom the most prominent 
Stiihler 
Chateauneuf. Langhans was born in the year 1732 


were Leo Von Klenze, Ottmer, and 
in Silesia, and after studying at Halle he com- 
menced atourthrough Holland, England, France, 
and Italy, which extended between the years 
1759 and 1775. Previous to establishing himself 
at Berlin he erected several buildings of importance 
at Breslau, and, responding to an invitation from 
high quarters, he reached the former city in 1785. 

Langhans was greatly inspired by the Classic 
buildings he had studied during his travels, and 
particularly by the publications dealing with the 


researches of Stuart and Revett. It must also be 
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remembered that the taste of the German public 
had been directed towards the glories of the antique 
by the literary works of Wincklemann, Lessing, 
and Goethe. Hence, when the triumphal arch 
known as the Brandenburger Thor was completed 
in 1793 a new era in the annals of German archi- 
tecture commenced. But nearly a quarter of a 
century ensued before Germany was enabled to 
throw off the political yoke of Napoleon, and, in 
consequence, architecture and the kindred arts were 
set back. 
aroused from their lethargy to a sense of pride 


Gradually the German people were 


consequent upon their recovered liberty: the writ- 
ings of the poets attained a greater significance, the 
satirical comments emanating from the pens of 
Heinrich Heine and others effecting their object, 
so that at last the German Hodge awoke. The 
awakening became a general one, acting primarily 
through the poetry and literature of the people, 
and ultimately finding cogent expression in the 
national architecture. 

Karl Friedrich Schinkel was born at New Rup- 
After 
pursuing his studies at the Gymnasium of Berlin, 


pin, in Brandenburg, on March 13th, 1781. 


where he already displayed a predilection for the 
fine arts, he commenced his architectural educa- 
tion at the early age of fourteen under David 
Gilly. Friedrich Gilly, the son, returned from his 
foreign travels in 1798 and fired young Schinkel 
with a love for Hellenic art; unfortunately he 
died in 1800, and shortly afterwards Schinkel 
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terminated his connection with the father. His 
experience had been a practical one; but al- 
though he was at this period fully qualified to 
take up active practice, he preferred to attach 
himself for a time to further studies, which proved 
to be of the utmost value to his subsequent career. 
He directed his abilities 
gained a great reputation, working for modellers, 


to ornamental design, and 


metalworkers, and others—practically a parallel 
case to Papworth’s. He prepared a fine collection 
of designs for furniture, and completely changed 
the public taste. 

By the year 1803 Schinkel had earned enough 
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money to venture forth on his foreign travels, and 
Italy, 
Prague, 
and Vienna, returning to Berlin in the early part 
of 1805. 
Schinkel 
as one of the arts of design it was necessary to 


for two years he left Germany, visiting 


Naples, and Sicily, by way of Dresden, 


realised that to excel in architecture 
cultivate the others, if not in equal, at least in a 
Cockerell thought the same, 
architecture of both 
masters exhibits similar qualities. 


secondary, degree. 


and in consequence the 


The year 1806 was the most unfortunate one in 
the history of 
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Prussia; Austerlitz having been 





won by Napoleon, and his ‘‘Continental ” system 


being in full progress. Asa result, all public works 
were abandoned; architects were forced to give 
up their avocation, and, with the others, Schinkel 
had to turn his hand to some other means of live- 


lihood. 


skill as a landscape painter, and, like Inigo Jones, 


Fortunately, he had attained considerable 
he designed and painted scenery for the theatre. 
His foreign sketch-books came in very useful, and 
from 


panorama of 


notes contained in them he prepared a 


Palermo. These early vicissitudes 
were not harmful to his work, but enlarged the 


scope of his future career. 
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From 1810, in which year he was appointed one 
of the then newly-established Building Committee 
(Bau-Deputation) and became a member of the 
Academy, may be dated the commencement of 
With the ter- 
mination of the Napoleonic wars, King Frederick 
William III turned his attention to the embellish- 
ment of Berlin, and in 1816 commissioned Schinkel 


his strictly architectural career. 


to design a cathedral in commemoration of the 
general peace, which design was for some reason 
into the 
Cathedral, 
which Schinkel completed in the same year; and 


abandoned. Next followed an inquiry 


condition of the fabric of Cologne 
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General view of Exterior, 








The Concert Hall. 
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ROYAL THEATRE, BERLIN: SIDE ELEVATION 


in 1818 he erected in Berlin the Hauptwache, or 
Royal Guard-house—his first building of monu- 
mental character. Nothing could be more daringly 
original than his design for this building, the 
main fagade of which consists of a hexastyle 
Dorian portico subordinated between pylons. Not 
content with a mere reproduction of a Greek 
temple, he contrived an original composition, 
expressive of its purpose, full of character, and, in 
its rugged simplicity, eloquent of resistance and 
security. He disdained pedantry, and even 
eschewed the ordinary treatments of triglyphs for 
the decoration of the frieze; but he realised the 
need of a vertical motif in this feature, and substi- 
tuted the small ‘ victories” to obtain his con- 
trasting lines. 


=z 





PLAN OF ROYAL THEATRE, BERLIN 
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The Schauspielhaus, or Royal Theatre, in the 
Gens d’Armes Platz, had been destroyed by fire in 
1817, and in the following year Schinkel was com- 
missioned to prepare designs for a new building. 
Externally this structure is not a great success; 
there is a lack of proper subordination between 
the two pediments forming the centre feature of 
the main front, in which respect the side elevation 
is much finer. Schinkel handled his masses like a 
giant, employing huge projecting blocks to serve 
as introductory features, as well as to mask the 
portico steps. In this building the treatment of 
the fenestration is also remarkable; individual 
windows lose their identity, being arranged to 
form incidents in a continuous screen. He avoided 
the solecism of placing an immense column directly 
upon a 6-in. step, and invariably introduced a 
square base as an intermediary feature. The 
interior of the building is remarkably consistent 
in design, and, considering the date of its erection, 
wonderfully modern in idea. The groups of boxes 
on either side of the proscenium opening are 
unified by a simple trabeated system, which is 
consistently carried completely around the interior. 
The finest apartment in the building is the concert 
hall, and in connection with this it is safe to say 
that, with the exception of the small concert room 
at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, there are few 
extant of equal merit. 

Between 1823 and 1829 Schinkel was engaged 
with the design and erection of the Museum which 
proved to be his masterpiece, both externally and 
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internally. The main facade consists of a peristyle 
of eighteen Ionic columns, placed in antis, 275 ft. 
in length and 64 ft. in height from the ground to 
the top of the cornice. This magnificent loggia 
contains the main staircase, which is an open one, 
recessed behind a screen of dipteral columns. 
There are no windows, and the internal wall is 
decorated with frescoes. Above the entablature 
of the peristyle rises a square attic, concealing the 
dome of the rotunda, and imparting to the building 
a dominating silhouette. Like all great architects, 
Schinkel appreciated the advantages of simple 
primary massing. He emancipated his taste from 
picturesque prejudices in favour of imposing dignity, 
knowing full well that reposeful architecture could 
only be gained by the exercise of restraint. The 
design of the rotunda is based on Roman as well 
as Hellenic motifs, being a version of the dome of 
the Pantheon. A plan of the building is here re- 
produced, from which it will be seen that the 
sculpture galleries, two tiers in height, are arranged 
around the circular centre, the circulation being 
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excellently maintained ; and if there are faults in 
the lighting they are more than atoned for by the 
honesty of the general arrangement. 

Schinkel’s Sap agp design for the Academy 
of Singing (see p. 73) was unfortunately never 
carried out, though it is far more graceful than 
the building actually erected by Ottmer in 1827, 
so strongly is it marked by Greek feeling and 
exquisite refinement. 

The Building Academy, finished in 1836, exhibits 
evidence of his genius, especially in the matter 
of detail. The ornamentation of the exterior is 
chiefly dependent on the cast terra-cotta panels 
with which it is enriched ; and the iron window- 
frames are also to be noted, since they are proto- 
types of the modern iron curtains used so largely 
in American buildings. 

In 1830 Schinkel erected the Kriegsakademie 
(p. 76), a dignified if somewhat monotonous facade, 
consisting of fourteen Corinthian pilasters, but dis- 
tinguished, nevertheless, by his usual refinements. 

The Alter Dom at Berlin does not compose well 
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THE OLD MUSEUM, BERLIN 


externally, the central dome and twin cupolas 
being so very similar in character that a lack of 
sufficient contrast is apparent ; but the interior of 
the structure, roofed by an unbroken barrel-vault, 
is superb (see p. 61), although it does not reach the 
high standard of the interior of St. George’s Hall. 
The Hauptwache at Dresden, built in 1833, is 
another admirable instance of Schinkel’s academic 
work (see p. 74). 
Probably the least known, although a good 
example of his use of simple 
materials, is the school for the 
Artillery and Engineers in the 
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and a courage that teach many lessons to those with 
seeing eyes. The treatment of the entrance door- 
way forms an integral part of the basement storey 
—no mere stuck-on appendage of columns or 
elementary arrangement of mouldings—and is a 
striking example of common-sense building. 

At Schinkel the Nicolai 
Kirche, the least successful of his buildings (see 


Potsdam erected 


p. 78) in which connection it may be observed that 
no architect is infallible, and Schinkel did not prove 


ih 





Lindenstrasse (p. 77), which oo. ae oa oe 
was completed in 1832. Study- i é 
. . . y . - . 7 e a e bad 
ing this design one is forcibly 
reminded of Sir Christopher } es ade tn oe .- ‘ 
Wren’s treatment of brick- * « 
work; but the English archi- i —- ry & + ales é 
tect, master as he was, never é * € | 
: P 2 eo 4 ee 
succeeded in handling his % 8 
material in such a broad man- $ ote =u . er : 
ner. 
‘ i J * + ° « 
Schinkel frequently varied 4 pass met é 
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he columnar motif with the » 
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asty lar one, as for example in 
the design of the Palais Redern , 
in the Pariser Platz, a struc- 
ture eminently suggestive of 
a Florentine motif. The main 
entrance displays a simplicity 
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CROSS-SECTION OF OLD MUSEUM, BERLIN 


the exception. Could anything be more incon- buildings in the park, the lighthouse at Arkona, 
gruous in composition than the arrangement of | the Gymnasium at Diisseldorf, the magnificent 


the dome of St. Paul’s, in all 
its richness, upon a com- 
paratively plain cube; yet this 
is practically the effect pro- 
duced on the mind by the 
exterior of the Nicolai Kirche. 
Schinkel’s elegances of detail 
did not help him to retrieve 
the blunder, neither did the 
pseudo minarets used as foils 
to the dome and placed at 
the four corners of the cube. 
For once he failed to maintain 
his great reputation. 

In 1834, towards the close 
of his career, he built the 
elegant Stadtheater at Ham- 
burg, and from the accom- 
panying illustration (p. 74) it 
will be seen that he here recti- 
fied the mistakes made in the 
external design of the Schau- 
spielhaus in Berlin. In the 
Hamburg building the pedi- 
ment is placed subordinate to 
the attic storey, reminiscent 
in a degree of the Berlin 
Hauptwache; the pedimented 
windows on the appendages 
are well designed as foils to 
the centre feature, the whole 
being conceived in a senti- 
ment of richness. 

Among other minor build- 
ings he designed the Zivil 
Casino at Potsdam, the 
Schloss Tegel with small 
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DESIGN FOR SINGING ACADEMY, BERLIN 
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Belvedere at Schloss Glienicke, and the colonnade 
and interiors for the Palace of Prince Albert in the 
Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. The Customs House 
was built from his designs in 1835, and the Obser- 
vatory in 1836. 

Schinkel’s designs for monuments, bridges, 
country mansions, and Gothic structures are far 
too numerous to be recounted in a short article 
such as this. Let it be sufficient to say that his 
design for the Schlossbriicke at Berlin, and many 
of his essays in the Gothic taste, are not repre- 
sentative of his life’s work, and are of interest only 
as representing his efforts in foreign styles. 

Long ago he received the appellation of the 
Luther of German architecture. He sought by 
every means in his power to spread the gospel 
of fine art. His knowledge of Classic art, both 
Hellenic and Roman, was singularly exact and 
profound, although his travels had been limited to 
Italy. He possessed the German’s love of archeo- 
logical research, but it was tempered with the 
Frenchman’s imaginative elas- 
ticity. Long before Maurice 
de Guérin wrote his prose 
poems to the Centaur, Schinkel 
had conceived the magnificent 
centaur group at Charlotten- 
hof, reproduced on p. 59. He 
understood the value of the old 
Classic themes as few did—as 
no one does at the present 
day—and he entered into their 
spirit and had an acute and 
discriminating perception of 
their essence. 

Unquestionably the whole 
of Europe was at that time 
indebted to the English for 
their research work in Greece, 
and it is common knowledge 
that the great things in pro- 





lar structures on the Continent. But it cannot be 
denied that Schinkel was one of the pioneers of 
the néo-Grec movement, and that both Cockerell 
and Elmes were not above gleaning something 
from his teachings. 

Schinkel during his later years had many 
triumphs. He was appointed Ober-Landes-Bau- 
director, the highest rank in the profession, and 
after his death in 1841 the King paid a large 
sum for his drawings as some provision for his 
family. In the Architectual Academy at Berlin 
there is a large collection of his relics, sketches, 
and drawings. 

In the conception of a plan he had a fine sense of 
the value of perspective and vistas. He frequently 
designed one series of columns behind another, 
with partial openings in the wall beyond them, 
through which the eye could catch a glimpse of 
architectural objects and statuary in the remoter 
distance. 

His knowledge of painting and other of the 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DESIGN FOR CHURCH ON THE WERDERSCHEN MARKET, BERLIN 
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CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, POTSDAM 


purely decorative arts enabled him to evolve 
schemes of great beauty for such interiors as those 
for the Palace of Prince Albert and that of Count 
Redern in Berlin, and his travels in Italy were 
productive of classical inspiration which he hap- 
pily introduced as opportunity offered; but he 
never forgot that he was a modern. Like La- 
brouste, Duc, Duban, and Cockerell, Schinkel 
looked upon all phases of Classic art as his domain, 
and by exercising the right kind of selection he 
did his part nobly and well. Since the war of 
1870 Germany has lost the beneficial influence of 
artistic France; it is true she has tried to seek 
the light unaided, but so far the search has been 
futile. 

The future holds much in store for the de- 
velopment of Classic architecture. Its ultimate 
success, however, will depend not on a policy of 
adventure, but on the continuance of an academic 
tradition. 

This important truth is one which is gaining 
credence among all civilised nations. Classic 
architecture is recognised to be the universal 
language, and in this respect it is more powerful 
than literature, becauseits lessons can be read byall. 

Modern buildings in the great cities of the 
world already show a similarity of character, 
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proving the existence of a common sentiment for 
the furtherance of the primary truths of design. 
Among the many evils to be combated are the 
prejudices of schools and sects, the apathy of the 
indolent, and the narrow-mindedness of those 
whose horizon is limited to the merely picturesque. 
It is impossible to emancipate architecture entirely 
from the conditions of the present day; but these 
very conditions, if rightly embodied with Classic 
traditions, will help to further the advance. The 
useful arts and the fine arts need to be fused, and 
the distinctions between them forgotten. This 
will result in a development beside which the 
Italian Renaissance will appear of subsidiary 
importance. A. E. RICHARDSON. 


‘A monograph on Schinkel has recently been 
issued by Ernst Wasmuth, the well-known archi- 
tectural publisher of Berlin, and from this source 
a few of the accompanying photographic illustra- 
tions have been drawn. | 
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NEW INTERPRETATIONS OF ROME 


BY MAX JUDGE. 


RT and history are ever call- 
ing for fresh interpretations. 
Great events, great achieve- 
ments, are, indeed, to be 

measured by the degree in 

which criticism 
to them for new meanings, 


may return 





prompted by an_ instinctive 
necessity in mind after mind to bring the past into 
touch with the present—the necessity to under- 
stand both if we would understand either. 

Every age must have its interpretation of Rome. 
Rome waits, secure in her universal epithet of 
‘* eternal,’’ while each im turn seeks for an expres- 
sion which shall sum up all that the word ‘‘ Rome” 
means to it—secure in the knowledge that no 
new meaning found, in old or new evidence, can 
ever be her final meaning. Just as archeological 
research tends ever to revise and correct former 
estimates in the light of more and more scientific 
criticism, so every artist gives us a new aspect of 
the past by an appeal to his imagination, which 
reaches its highest expressions in such restorations 
of old buildings as the drawings by Mr. W. Walcot 
that have inspired this commentary. 

Mr. Walcot first exhibited in London four years 
ago, and he is now widely known as a great de- 
lineator of architecture. In the compositions 
under notice he breaks more ambitious ground, 
and shows that his art is possessed of a wider 
significance. His fine appreciation of architectural 
feeling and quality has led him to attempt a re- 
construction of the antique atmosphere that shall 
only fall short of what has been achieved by a few 
rare instances in literature. Such restorations 
possess a greater affinity with literature than with 
archeology. The archeologist has not command 
of the artist’s power of creative synthesis from 
which results a unity denied to mere research. 
And that is why literature or art must ever be the 
final prism through which the solved problems of 
archeology must pass to obtain their ultimate 
value. Writer or artist is ever striving to forget 
the archeologist, aiming at a composition that 
shall possess a singleness of impression, and fuse 
many ideas into one meaning—his conception of a 
particular moment. 

Restorations of ancient buildings are, perhaps, 
too often undertaken that rely solely on an archeo- 
logical justification, and cannot point to any real 
attempt to penetrate into the spirit of the original 
conception. Without that essential insight of 
the artist, any reconstruction must tend to 
become an elaboration of architecture, as an end 
in itself, taking an ancient motive merely as a 
basis for evolving, not an individual rendering 
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that has gone for inspiration to the age that pro- 
duced it, but rather a composition that shall carry 
on the tradition of a particular school’s idea of 
fine architecture and fine draughtsmanship. In 
absorbing mere geometry in a broader conception 
the artist does not invalidate the truthfulness of 
his reconstructions, which may have been worked 
out on lines equally correct. He thinks only of its 
final appeal, its unity, of just how far each part 
is important, how far his individual expression 
may be enforced. 
than the purely pedantic methods of an architec- 


There must be something more 


tural school in any attempt to convey the wonder- 
ful intermingling of influences that went to the 
making and unmaking of Rome. 

The remains of Rome exercise so great a power 
over the rightly attuned temperament that it can- 
not be content in perceiving them merely as ruins, 
nor be satisfied with the picturesque side of a dis- 
mantled structure. Such a temperament seeks to 
find a full expression, in what fragments remain, of 
a maturity of which indeed the last lingering traces 
may still be preserved. 
nature in a great conception which is handed 
down to us so long as the smallest 
evidence is left unviolated by wrong notions of 


There is a fundamental 
tangible 


material restoration, or we realise that only the 
artist’s individual insight can convey to us any- 
thing of a once all-powerful effect. We cannot 
arrive at the essential art in architecture until we 
go beyond an elementary analysis of its parts 
dissociated from every intimate relation with its 
times. Merely to emphasise plan, section, or 
elevation does not eliminate aspects which must 
always be more or less conjectural, and leaves 
the building at the very moment it commences to 
possess any value as an expression of times con- 
temporary with it, a commentary on its particular 
uses, on the people and things brought into rela- 
tion with it. We must even be willing to forgo 
much concentration on detail that is very largely 
accidental if we would view the whole in relation 
to a larger world. 

These compositions insist on the presence in 
Roman architecture of something not derived from 
that of Greece, nor indirectly derived. They express 
what it is essential to recognise if we would fully 
appreciate the greatness of the Roman genius, 
and grasp the power, a stimulus above the purely 
eesthetical, latent in its remains. We may see 
Mozart in Greek architecture, but to realise the 
full measure of Roman architecture it is necessary 
to turn to the stored forces, conflicting emotions, 
and limitless appeal of Beethoven. 

The perfection of the architecture achieved by 
the Greeks is such that the mind is impelled to 
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THE BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE, ROME 


(From a Drawing by W. Walcot) 
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THE BATHS OF CARACALLA, ROME: INTERIOR OF THE CALDARIUM 
(From a Drawing by W. Walcot) 


recur to it only as an event in art, a conception 
outside its perception, what the philosopher would 
call the thing-in-itself. In suchan art we do not 
see the meanings we see in Rome, those expres- 
sions of intimate needs and endeavours that have 
their counterpart in our own times. From an art 
that stands isolated in its integrity we must turn 
to the genius, as something indigenous, of Rome 
herself. A mere utilitarian adaptation could not 
have produced a Rome of those inexhaustible 
influences which later times have derived from 
contact with all sides of the ancient life that Greek 
architecture never attempted to effect. It is this 
contact of architecture with the common life that 
gives us an insight into the genius of those who 
subverted the art to that end, for their own ends 
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notwithstanding, and creates the undying claim 
on modern civilisation that Rome will ever possess. 
Architecture that embodies an ideal removed from 
the daily life has no such ever-widening influence ; 
though it fill us with lofty emotions and the 
promptings of a higher philosophy than the mind 
can hope to attain, it fails to draw us into the 
ancient life in the peculiar, intimate manner in 
which any expression of the Roman spirit does, 
devoid of those human sympathies that exist for 
us in Rome, and into which Roman architecture 
takes us ever deeper. 

In the architecture of Rome there is a sense of 
form that has a universal capacity to prove accept- 
its fundamental greatness, 


able. Therein lies 
remaining after all superfluous and accidental 
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AN ATRIUM IN A ROMAN PROVINCE 


(From a Drawing by W. Walcot) 

character has been lost. We may see something 
of the power exercised by this feeling for form 
in the rarer and more unassuming of our own 
Georgian houses of simple brick and stone that 
They make 
an appeal to us which, in its calm and restful in- 
difference to what is more insistent, brings us very 


are still to be discovered in London. 


near at times tothe spirit of Roman architecture, 
and emphasises the necessity for the mind to return 
again and again to refresh itself with the essential 
nature of the things that endure. Our perception 
of this spirit may periodically be deadened, through 
the fleeting effects of more immediate influences ; 
but the vagaries of inspiration can never quench that 
Roman instinct of what is, and what is not, accept- 
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able: that light and shade of a fundamental large- 
ness which no other spirit can replace. 

In dealing more in particular with Mr. Walcot’s 
restorations of Rome, the drawing of the Basilica of 
Constantine (at one time known as the Temple of 
Peace) offers the most appropriate introduction to 
the series. The three great vaults that remain, 
representing roughly athird of the whole, form the 
most dominating object in a general view of the 
Forum; their overpowering effect is in no way 
lessened by the Colosseum in the background, and 
it is not surprising that these in themselves vast 
remains of a building stupendous in scale should 
have appealed to every artist who in turn has fallen 
under the spell of Rome. 
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The Basilica, all but completed by the conquered 
Maxentius, was already being dismantled some 
three hundred years later, and the restoration 
shows the building as it must have appeared just 
before that time—say at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury. As a basilica it was a great departure from 
the earlier, general type of columned hall, like the 
Basilica Ulpia, and its towering vaults are only 
to be considered as being modelled on the huge 
central apartments of the Imperial baths, them- 
selves suggesting to us great churches, and out of 
which, at the Baths of Diocletian, Michelangelo 
evolved the church of S. Maria degli Angeli. 

The painted and gilded octagonal Jacunaria of 
the great concrete vaults must already have lost 
much of their original brilliancy by the sixth cen- 
tury. What actual traces have been found of the 
decoration indicate plainly a decadence of applied 
art that was gradually merging into the early 
attempts of Christian art. 
actually intends to show the Basilica as a Christian 
place of worship, a phase in its history which is 


This composition 


certainly very doubtful and which raises the vexed 
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question whether indeed any of the old Roman 
basilicas were so converted. It is generally 
denied that the Basilica of Constantine was so 
used, its enormous size easily lending to its 
gradual destruction in providing materials for 
other buildings when once its original use had 
been given up. The plates of bronze from the 
roof were taken for the roof of the original basilica 
church of St. Peter’s, and the last of the white 
columns from the central hall was removed to the 
outside of S. Maria Maggiore by Pope Paul V. 
But before all that, and while the aisles remained 
intact, or tolerably so, it is difficult not to contem- 
plate, as one outcome of Constantine’s decree, some 
such attempt to accommodate the exigencies of 
the new religion. Without arguing the point 
further, the artist’s conception has its value in 
accentuating the fact that there was never any 
abrupt break between Roman life and the early 
Christian era. The one gradually passed into the 
other, imperceptibly but none the less insistently, 
just as in the whole art of the time the early 
Christian primitive motives are fused with the last 





“A TRAGEDY BY SOPHOCLES” 


(From a Drawing by W. 


Walcot) 
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lingering traces of the decaying grandeur of the 


Empire. It is this gradual change that is here 
expressed. The lighted window, the great bronze 


candelabra, and the crowd drifting across the 
coloured marble pavement to the shadowy apse, 
do not insist on any vital difference from the days 
of the Basilica as a tribunal, and- the artist’s 
particular inspiration does not invalidate what he 
has been able to convey to us of a great building 
from fragments that otherwise remain ruins of a 
departed grandeur. 

In the two drawings of the Baths of Caracalla 
Mr. Walcot has had to rely more on what excava- 
tions have revealed of the extensive areas covered 
by the great thermae, for what now remains of the 
carcase does not provide that very definite ground- 
work for reconstruction which is afforded by the 
great fragment of the Basilicaof Constantine. These 
two compositions are based on the restorations by 
the late Sergius Andrejewitsch Iwanoff, who died 
in 1877, and whose architectural studies have been 
published in large folio volumes by the Imperial 
German Archeological Institute,* with text by 
Professor Hiilsen. Iwanoff’s work is actuated 
by the purer German methods of archeology, and 
has less of the tendency of other schools to carry 
a conjectural restoration beyond justifiable limits. 
It is this restraint that has inspired the artist, only 
less than the actual building might have done, to 
take the reconstruction further, into the domain 
of his own art, in which he can express his inter- 
pretation unimpaired. 

The two drawings represent the interior and 
rotunda on the 
vast enclosure 


exterior of the caldarium, the great 
south-west flank overlooking the 
in which the Stadium was placed. 

Though Iwanoff's plan puts the caldarium here, 
according to other authorities this circular room 
contained either the Jaconicum or the sudatorium, 
and there is no really conclusive evidence of its 
complete nature. We know that it was a hot-air 
apartment, on the sunny side of the baths, and a 
magnificent room; but even in the catalogue of the 
departments of the great baths contained in the 
ancient writers there is much confusion, which is 
no doubt due to the impossibility of applying 
exactly the several divisions of the original 
balnee to the complex institutions into which 
the 
with every facility for recreation in conjunction 


therme developed, suggesting club-houses 
with the nominal pursuit of the bath. 

The view of the interior, with the marble Jabra 
and its fountain of scent under the dome, gives 
us a comprehensive idea of the lavish nature of 
the decorations, and all that luxury and minute 
attention to the personal comfort in which the 


* Architektonische Studien, Part III. 
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Romans must ever be acknowledged as connois- 
seurs. The exterior composition does not stand in 
need of much more elucidation. We see the great 
height of the building, due to the general floor of 
the baths being raised some twenty feet above the 
ground level. The dominating feature of the 
Stadium, it makes with the painted wall-base a 
striking background to the procession of an Im- 
perial Triumph terminated by a State visit to the 
baths. In the throng of slave-borne litters and 
the whole Imperial retinue there is a suffusion of 
those Oriental influences with which Roman life 
was already beset. 

To appreciate the drawing which Mr. Walcot 
calls ‘‘ A Tragedy by Sophocles ” we must see in it 
the scene of one of the theatres that formed part 
of the scheme of the great villas, like Hadrian’s, 
scattered around the neighbourhood of Rome. 
These villas with nearly every 
feature of Roman life—baths, stadium, gymnasium, 
theatre, and were adorned with the finest works of 
art that could be procured from Greece. Like the 
great therma, they illustrate the gigantic scale of 
the Roman mind, and it was here that the extreme 
luxury and boundless wealth of the Emperors were 


were replete 


most strikingly seen; here, too, there was a more 
personal note, of desires and ide1s distinct from 
the great schemes of the capital for maintaining 
the Imperial popularity ; the note of a dilettantism, 
indulging in individual fancies, which is responsible 
for perhaps the greater part of what the world now 
possesses of Greek art. There is indeed a Greek 
feeling in the aspect of this scene which is only to 
be thus accounted for. The orchestra is occupied 
by the chorus, as in Greek drama, bearing the 
sacrifice, and there is Greek handling expressed in 
the enclosing screen of garlanded columns, standing 
Around the 
precinctio are placed antique statues, and we are 
only recalled to Rome by the splendour expressed 
in the group of Emperor and suite, the rich mosaics, 
and the great curtained doorway that hides the 
flight of steps leading up to the terraces above. 
Despite this touch of Roman pomp there is a 
refined atmosphere that one would not 

encountered in any public show of the period. 


relieved against the gardens behind. 


have 


* An Atrium ina Roman Province” is a drawing 
giving us a broader aspect of ancient life, and 
might refer to that period of Caracalla’s life in 
which he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the Eastern Provinces. He quitted Rome (never 
to return to it) after he had been sole Emperor 
little more than a year, and there is here the awe 
of meeting so dread a personage on one of his 
frequent visits to, say, the Governor of the Pro- 
vince, with the extravagant outlay of the resources 
of the Empire which the Emperor’s insatiable 
spirit of aggrandisement demanded. 
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AN EGYPTIAN COMPOSITION 


We must content ourselves at present with 
including in this series Mr. Walcot’s masterly 
representation of ancient Egyptian architecture, 
which provides the essential interest to an incident 
of the Roman occupation of Egypt, and may serve 
as some relief to the purely Roman compositions 
that the writer has attempted to analyse, inspired 
as they would seem to be by an innate spirit of the 
antique world which does not see anything in 
Rome but Rome. There is growing in archeology 
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more and more necessity to correct the long- 
prevailing tendency to see only in Rome a 
reflection of Greek art, and Mr. Walcot provides 
us with a very appropriate modern echo of the 
enthusiasm of Piranesi for the genius of the city, 
and a striking contrast to Winckelmann, drawn to 
Rome for the realisation of his inspiration of 
Hellenism, and ignoring those living sympathies 
between the antique and the modern worlds which 


absorb the true interpreter of the past. 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD SUBJECTS—xXII 
THE NEW EXCHANGE IN THE STRAND 


BY WALTER H. GODFREY 


N reopening what to many 
readers may be a long-forgotten 
chapter in London’s commer- 
cial history, I wish to call at- 
tention to beautiful little 
drawing from the Smithson 
which has already 

been published * but has not 
with known building. It 


apparently the original plan and half elevation 


a 


Collection 





been identified any is 
(toa larger scale) of the New Exchange which the 
first Earl of Salisbury built in the Strand in 1608 
to the Royal Exchange in the City. 
The fine drawing and delicate detail of the design 
will speak for itself as an illustration of the work 


as a rival 


wherein the reader 
will find a very large amount of entertainment and 
instruction. It may, however, 


Burse or the New Exchange,” 


be of interest to 
recall one or two of the historical facts regarding 
the site and its surroundings, and to examine the 
available topographical material. 

Sir Robert Cecil, who built his new house in 
the Strand in 1602 (where now stands the hotel 
named after him), interested in the 
adjoining property to the west—that occupied by 
the ancient courtyards of Durham House. The 
Bishops of Durham had lived in this house for 
many centuries until they were dispossessed by 
Henry VIII. Stow says that the house was 
built by Hatfield, Bishop of Durham 


was naturally 


Thomas 
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HALF ELEVATION OF THE NEW EXCHANGE 
(From the Smithson Collection) 


and its value is increased in that 
the later drawings of the Exchange bear out its 
The presence of the Cecil 
arms reminds us of that indefatigable builder Sir 
Robert or ‘‘ M 


of the period, 


general accuracy. 
r. Secretary ” Cecil whom we have 
at work at Chelsea, Hatfield, and 
his neighbouring house in the Strand. 

I shall 
mation, 


already seen 


not pretend to bring any new infor- 
beyond the plan, the 
interesting history of this building, for a most 
of Dr. T. N. 
Brushfield appeared as recently as 1903, and was 
published in the Journal of the British Archzo- 
logical Association under the title of “‘ Britain’s 


to wonderfully 


exhaustive paper from the pen 


* The drawing appeared in a paper by Mr. J. A. Gotch in the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects for Nov. 21, 
1908. Iamindebted to the author and to the Institute for their 
kind permission to use the block. 
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go 


(from 1345 to 1381); but we know that Otho, the 
papal legate, lived here in 1238, and in the following 
passage the topographer Norden traces it back to 
the famous thirteenth-century bishop who built and 
fortified the manor house of Eltham, afterwards 
the royal palace: ‘‘ This howse, called Durham 
or Dunelme House . . . was buylded in the time 
of Henry 3 one Anthony Becke, 
Durham. It isa howse of 300 years antiquitie, 
the hall whereof is stately and high, supported 
with lofty marble pillars. It standeth upon the 
Thamese veriye pleasantly.” Norden wrote in 
1593, and he thus places the date of the aisled 
hall as the latter part of the thirteenth century, a 
period which would agree with his reference to 
Purbeck marble shafts, and with the character of 
the windows indicated sketch-plan of 
1626, which we shall consider later on. 


by Bishop of 


on a 
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lay right on the river bank 


and occupied the position of 
the present Adelphi Terrace. 
The relative position of this 
Gothic building and Salisbury 
House is well shown in an- 


| other * of Hollar’s charming 
| little riverside views, a fac- 
| simile of which we reproduce 
oe here with the kind permission 
| of the Trustees of the Pepy- 
sian Library, Cambridge. 
The drawing shows the 
| gables of the New Exchange 
bd | appearing over the top of the 
older buildings. Another 

_J| drawing of Hollar’s—that 
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beautifully executed map of 
the west-central part of Lon- 











don—gives us in its extreme 
south-west corner a good idea 
of Salisbury House, and the 


























three buildings are shown 
with less care in Faithorne’s 
valuable panoramic map of 








PLAN OF THE NEW EXCHANGE 
(From the Smithson Collection) 


The Bishops of Durham returned to the house 
for a brief period under Mary, and were finally re- 
instated by James I, after which they continued 
there until 1640. From 1584 to 1603, however, 
the house was tenanted by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who, says Aubrey, 
his greatness.’ 


“lived there after he came to 
He adds, ‘‘I well remember his 
study, which was on a little turret that looked 
into and over the Thames, and had the prospect 
which is as pleasant perhaps as any in the world.” 
During this period, in 1600, the buildings of the 
outer courtyard facing the Strand were destroyed 
by fire, and it was these ruins which Cecil 
replaced by his New Exchange when he pur- 
chased the frontage in the first years of the reign 
of King James. 

The principal apartments of Durham House 


——— London. A plan in Strype’s 
Stow (ed. 1720) gives minia- 
ture drawings of the build- 

ings of the Exchange and Cecil’s house, and shows 

also the tower-shaped river gateway which stood 
in the garden of the latter, and of which particu- 
lars are preserved in the Record Office under date 

1610, being a ‘Specification of a plan by a 

Mr. Osborne, for making a portico at the south 

end of the Earl of Salisbury’s garden in the 

Strand”? (Vide Wheatley and Cunningham). 

Much, however, as we are helped by the skill 
of Hollar and Faithorne to feel some little of 
the atmosphere of this historic site on the river 
bank, we were fain to have some more detailed 
knowledge of the homes of Sir Robert Cecil and 

Sir Walter Raleigh. Some fortunate chance may 

perhaps yet bring more information in the 

* The drawing of Northumberland House reproduced in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REvIEw for Dec. 1911 was one of the series. 
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DURHAM HOUSE AND SALISBURY HOUSE, BY HOLLAR 
(From the Pepysian Library, Cambridge) 
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DURHAM HOUSE AND SALISBURY HOUSE 
(From Faithorne’s Map) 


Dr. Brushfield indeed 
has been able to take us one step in this direc- 
tion in his discovery of a curious sketch-plan of 
Durham House and the New Exchange, made in 


course of further research. 


1626, and preserved in the State Paper Office. 
** It was apparently made,” he says, ‘‘to assist the 
enquiry into some tumultuary proceedings that 
took place on February 26th of that year at 
Durham House, then the residence of the French 
Ambassador, incident to the attempted arrest of 
some English Roman Catholics who had attended 
service in the Ambassador’s private chapel there.” 
As will be seen by the simplified tracing which is 
reproduced with this article, it is of the rather 
tantalising form which combines elevations with 
the plan, and which scarcely gives us accurate 
We can see, how- 
ever, that it was once a noble house with two 


details of the arrangements. 


large courtyards and imposing gateways. Its 
great hall and lofty range of apartments towards 
the east are clearly 
indicated, and the posi- 
tion of the chapel is 
well shown, a building 
which we are just able 
to distinguish in Nor- 
den’s well-known view 
This 


more- 


of Westminster. 
plan of 1626, 
over, in giving us an 
idea of the fine 13th or 
14th century windows 
of the great hall, en- 
ables us to understand 
Hollar’s sketch of the 
river front more accu- 
rately. The arches, 
which Wilkinson, in 


his interpretation of sHowING SALISBURY HOUSE 








Hollar in Londina Illustrata, took to 
be corbelled supports for the battle- 
ments, are clearly the windows of the 
hall which appear over the low cur- 
tain wall against the water's edge. 

Nor are the suggestions regarding 
the way in which the rest of the site 
had been disposed less interesting. 
‘** Britain’s Burse”’ or the New Ex- 
change fills that part of the frontage 
to the Strand which lies between ‘‘ the 
Great Street Gate” and the boundary 
of the York House property on the 
west, and the ‘‘ Common Passage from 
the Water’s Side” which passed along 
the rear of the Exchange and down 
the boundary to the Thames is plainly 
if not indicated. This 
passage, shown also on the Smithson 
plan, led to the river stairs which Hollar places 
beneath the western tower of Durham House. 

Sir Robert Cotton’s house presents at first sight 
a difficulty. It is shown on the plan of 1626 as 
lying westward of the boundary within the York 
House property, but this appears to be a draughts- 
error. Dr. Brushfield cites the lease 
“to Thomas Wilson of the Strand” 
of what is evidently this plot of land ‘‘lyeinge 
of the new 
buildinge lately erected and new builte by the 
Durham Stables did 
stande towardes the west ende of the same new 
buildinge next to the wall which divideth Yorke 
garden from Durham Yarde.” 


accurately 


man’s 
1608-9) 


and beinge on the south side 


Lorde Treasuror where 


The plot measured 
8 yards from the New Exchange southwards, and 
7 yards from the York garden wall eastwards 
towards Durham Yard, and Wilson covenants not 
to build within 6 ft. of any window of the new 


building. Wilson built his house on this diminu- 
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PART OF HOLLAR’S PLAN OF WEST-CENTRAL LONDON 
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plot, and in 1618 he sold it for 
£374, the conveyance, as quoted by 
Dr. Brushfield, giving further evidence 
of its exact position, thus: ‘ All that 
messuage or tenement with a garden 

. together 
lying upon the west syde of Durham 


with one little yard 
House abuttinge on Brittaine 
Burse there on the North, the garden 
of the capital messuage called York 
House on the part of the West and on 
the passage leadinge from Brittaine’s 
Burse to the Ryver of Thames on the 
parte of the East and South.” The 
last words show that the passage 
skirted Wilson’s garden on two sides, and this is 
borne out by the break in the wall of Durham 
Court shown in the Smithson plan, the site 
having evidently been enlarged by purchase since 
the date of that plan at the expense of the area 
of the outer 
Sir Thomas Wilson, who was in the service of 
Cecil and was the first manager of the Exchange, 


courtyard. In the 1626 plan, 


is shown as occupying another house near Durham 
House Chapel. 


he disposed of his first house, which, as we have 


He seems to have built it before 


seen, was occupied in 1626 by Sir Robert Cotton. 
As regards the fabric of the New Exchange 
itself, we can see by the Smithson drawing that it 
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PLAN OF DURHAM HOUSE ESTATE SHOWING 
THE NEW EXCHANGE AND SALISBURY HOUSE 
(From Stow’s Survey, 1720) 


was originally intended to be of two storeys 
height, with elaborate central and end gables 
(apparently having false windows) and two small 
intermediate gables. The elevation to the Strand 
was skilfully designed, the building having two 
open arcades of six round arches on the ground 
floor placed between the end and middle blocks. 
The front was decorated with two orders of 
pilasters, superimposed, and the windows of the 
first floor were circular-headed where they appeared 
over the arches below, but were square below the 
gables. Entrances were arranged through the 
eastern and western arch of the arcade and through 
a similar archway in the centre. 
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THE NEW EXCHANGE (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) 
(From a Drawing by T. Hosmer Shepherd) 


That this design was carried out is evident from 
the careful water-colour drawing of T. Hosmer 
Shepherd, which, though drawn many years after 
the destruction of the building, must have been 
based on an actual view. The Exchange is here 
shown with an attic storey, and the Jacobean 
gables have, disappeared in the general remodelling 
of the upper part, which, with its long cornice and 
dormer pediments, suggests the early part of the 
eighteenth century. An intermediate stage is 
represented in an engraving reproduced by Dr. 
Brushfield, where the attic storey is also shown, 
but the first-floor windows are still with circular 
heads, and the little medallions of the Smithson 
plan also appear. The pilasters, however, are 
lacking above the arcade, and it is possible that 
these were omitted from the first. 

The internal arrangements of the Exchange 
show an inner and outer walk which was repeated 
on both floors, each walk being occupied with 
small booths or shops, the space allowed for the 
latter being 8} ft. and for the walk 1o ft. A large 
number of small traders, such as jewellers and 
milliners, took advantage of this method of showing 
their wares, which was already in vogue at the 
Royal Exchange, and James I followed Elizabeth’s 


precedent in regard to the latter 
building by opening it in per- 
son, naming it at the same time 
‘** Britain’s Burse.” At 
time, notably at the Restora- 
tion, the place became very 
fashionable, and the trade was 
extremely brisk. 
(the steps to which are shown 
at the back of the building in 
the 1626 plan, and are marked 
‘the alehouse where the priest 
was taken’’) was let as a tavern, 
and here, too, it seems that 
Pepys went for his daily glass of 
whey when that drink was in 
fashion. The ‘‘taverne underneath” is referred to 
in a series of verses entitled ‘‘The Burse of Refor- 
mation ” 


one 


A basement 





(1658), written in alternate praise and 
depreciation of both the old (Royal) and the New 
Exchanges. The slope of the bank towards the 
river would probably raise this basement largely 
above ground and give the Exchange the appear- 
ance of an extra storey towards the south. 

The New Exchange undoubtedly proved a great 
success, and its principle of including many shops 
under one roof has been often imitated down to 
our own day, although the great Stores are now 
doing the same thing more completely under one 
ownership. We aretold that it fell in popularity 
after the accession of George I, and in 1737, after 
As 
one of the well-known resorts of fashion of the 
seventeenth century, it has an important place in 
the contemporary dramatic and periodical litera- 
ture, and several books bear the imprint of 
publishers who hung out their signs at Britain’s 
Burse. The Smithson drawings are therefore a 
welcome addition to our information, and are 
interesting in giving us the architect’s own draft 
of a Jacobean building of somewhat singular 
requirements. 


an existence of 128 years, it was taken down. 
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NOW widely 
known 
owing to 
the 
tution 


insti- 


near by of 
the Lon- 
don Aero- 
drome, the village of Hendon 
stands in relation to the metro- 
polis as but a few short years 
ago did many another pleasant 





village on the outskirts of the 
city. Avoided by the Mid- 
land Railway Company’s line, 
whose station miscalled Hen- 
don has occasioned the growth 
of a distressful congeries of 
mean streets, a full mile away, 
beside the Edgware Road, the 
old village yet retains much 
of its rural character, which it 
may be feared will not long 
face 


survive in of its recent 





notoriety, aided by the pro- 
jected extension of the Charing 
Cross and Hampstead Rail- 
way. It is indeed a melan- 
choly paradox that the rural 
charm of such a district is at 
once its attraction and its un- 
doing. Already signs are not 
wanting of the coming change. 
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CHURCH FARM, HENDON 


The neighbourhood of the parish church has 
been disturbed by the intrusion of inharmonious 


dwellings bedizened with sham half-timbering and 
similar banalities utterly foreign to the character 
of the place. 

It is around this spot that the chief interest of 
The itself is 


architecturally exciting, though its setting in a 


the village centres. church not 


typical village churchyard, approached by a 
pleached lime walk leading to the south porch, 
and surrounded by fine old yew trees and good 
Georgian altar-tombs, is all perfectly in the picture. 
It contains, however, a sculptured Norman font 
of considerable interest, and its general internal 
arrangements are worthy of remark owing to the 
preservation intact of the galleries inserted in the 
aisles and west end during the eighteenth century. 

Immediately adjoining the churchyard is the 
Greyhound Inn, rebuilt about fifteen years ago, 
and next to this is the building which constitutes 
Hendon’s most valuable legacy from the past— 
Church Farm, whose three snow-white gables, 
old tile roof, and massive chimney-stack eloquently 


bespeak a sixteenth-century origin. There is a 
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HENDON 


sterling simplicity about its design which makes a 
continued appeal to the senses. Internally the 
house has been modernised with doubtless 
increase of convenience, though with great loss of 


an 


beauty; but evidence of the date of its construction 
is here equally certain, a good panelled partition 
on the first floor being framed in the typical Tudor 
fashion with many small panels divided by stiles 
and rails moulded and stopped without mitres. 
This is evidently in its original position, and, taken 
with a window-frame in an adjoining room which 
seems the only original one remaining and shows 


mitering on the solid, should fix the date of 
erection within reasonably close limits, since 
mitering is uncommon earlier than 1550, and 


stopped mouldings did not persist much later. 


BURROUGHS FARM, HENDON 





OLD COTTAGE, CHURCH END, HENDON 
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The house is picturesque when seen from the 
road, but its finest effect is obtained from the 
lower fields behind, from which it stands up finely 
against the sky, grouping well with the church 
It 
note that an engraving entitled ‘‘ Hendon Church, © 
published in 1797 by J. P. Malcolm of Somers 
Town, unmistakably shows the fine elm-tree seen 


tower and several noble trees. is curious to 


to the left of the house in the view on the opposite 
page. This engraving, however, depicts the house 
as flush-fronted with four gables in place of three, 
as it would then have appeared. It also shows the 
shaft of the great chimney devoid of its cap, as 
probably it then was, the upper courses as now 
existing being an obvious restoration, though in all 
likelihood reproducing the original form. 

The 


which 


principal alterations 


have been made from 
time to time comprise the ad- 
dition of the farm kitchen and 
rooms over, of the bay window, 
and probably the porch (though 
this last may possibly have 
A further 
important change was the for- 


been altered only). 


mation of the passage going 
bodily through the base of the 
great chimney, and the conse 
quent replanning of the stair- 
case. That this occupies its 
old position is reasonably clear 
from the stepped string-course 
above the lower window in th 
centre gable of the garden 
front. The floors—once open, 
as that in the kitchen yet re- 
mains—have had __ plastered 
ceilings formed below, and the 
oak beams are now cased, while 
sashes have been inserted in 
most of the window openings. 

The building is excellently 
cared for by the present occu- 
sf 
whitewash makes it always a 


pants, and its annual coat « 


striking object from the low 
road leading to Page Street 
and Mill Hill. Most of the 
farm buildings have been re- 
built, but a weather-boarded 
barn ona base of thin bricks 
remains. 

Opposite Church Farm is 
a picturesque but dilapidated 
cottage, now divided into three, 
shown on this page. Other old 
buildings in the village are the 
range of low buildings near 
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THE CHURCH AND CHURCH FARM FROM THE FLYING-GROUND 


(From a Water-colour by Edwin Gunn) 


the pond, partly occupied by a laundry and partly 
as a dwelling-house, while just below these on the 
road leading to Golder’s Green is an interesting 
house (Burroughs 


weather-boarded Georgian 


Farm), fast falling into decay. 


THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


More than fifty years have elapsed since Alfred 
Stevens made his sketch-model for the Wellington 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
within the past month has the work been com- 


Monument in yet only 
pleted, the unveiling ceremony having taken place 
on January 25th. It is acuri- 
ous reflection on our taste that 
this our noblest monument 
should have remained all these 
When, early 


in the sixteenth century, Tor- 


years unfinished. 


. 
rigiano (or Peter Torrysany of 
Florence, as the English called 
him) came to work on Henry 
VII’s tomb he brought Re- 
naissance ideas with him, ideas 
which were to germinate and 


burst flower hundred 


into a 
years later. (This Peter 
Torrysany tried to induce 


Benvenuto Cellini to accom- 
pany him to England, but the 
latter refused, as it was Torry- 
sany who had broken the nose 


of the ‘‘ divine Michelangelo.”) 
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In the early years ot our Renaissance many de- 
lightful tombs were made, particularly by Nicholas 
Stone; but during the following centuries the 
inspiration slowly died out, until suddenly Stevens 
appeared, reaching at a bound a point where he 
stands alone. It has been said that the general 


design of the Wellington Monument was sug- 
gested by Leonardo da Vinci, and the pose of the 
equestrian statue by Donatello’s ‘“‘Gattamelata” 
at Padua. Admitting these influences, and the yet 
more obvious one of Michelangelo, the achieve- 
ment of Alfred Stevens is a great one, and unex- 
plainable. He was indeed born out of his time, 
and nothing in art history is more tragic than the 


reception he received. The great bulk of his work 
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THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL 


consists of sketches for every imaginable thing, 
with the humiliating words 
written under the titles. Now at last he is coming 
into his own—or rather we are coming into our 


*“never executed ” 


own in being able to appreciate our greatest native 
sculptor. A collection of his work is to be seen 
at the Tate Gallery, and now that the eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington in bronze 
has been completed, the monument no longer 
On the death of the artist the 
model of the horse and rider was removed to the 
crypt of the cathedral, where it lay unobserved 
for many years. 


wants its crown. 


It was unfinished in several 
respects; one of the hind-hoofs was missing, it 
had only a stump of a tail, besides being broken 
in places. 

With the exception of the Duke’s head the 
whole statue was very rough. But it was possible 
to make good the missing parts from the complete 
sketch-model in South Kensington Museum. As 
Mr. D. S. MacColl wrote in 1903: ‘‘ We now find 
ourselves in face of the question, How far can this 
model be regarded as Stevens’s final and finished 
design? His biographers .. . state clearly that he 
looked forward to the completion of his entire 
project, in spite of the refusal of the authorities 
at the time to admit the horse. How far can we 
accept the existing model as his last word? To 
this question it may be replied that no man can be 
certain, with a fastidious lover of perfection like 
Stevens, that had he lived he would not have 
modified his project even in matters affecting its 
general design. But this is certain, that no man 
can affirm what changes, if any, of a radical kind 
Stevens would have made. . . . Stevens’s magnifi- 
cent design is there, arrested, possibly, in some 
particulars by his death; but in a shape that no 
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living man, even if he had Stevens’s genius, would 
have the right to touch, supposing he had the 
desire. No equestrian statue ever erected has 
escaped criticism from the point of view of the 
action and anatomical details of the _ horse. 
Stevens’s will, like others, be the mark of such 
criticism. But as Mr. Legros has well said, 
anyone who took in hand to correct a design by 
Stevens ‘ would cover himself with reprobation and 
ridicule.’’’ The point to be considered therefore 
was, How much might be done by another hand 
before the model could be cast ? 
less the better. 


Obviously the 
When a few years ago a committee 
was formed for the completion of the monument 
they caused piece-moulds to be made of the model 
in the crypt, and were thus able to have an 
exact facsimile of it, leaving the model absolutely 
as itwas. It was on this cast that Mr. John Tweed 
had to work, making up the missing parts, and 
preparing it for casting in bronze. His plaster 
cast was exhibited in 1903 im situ for a few days, 
but it was then impossible to form more than a 
general idea of the merit of horse and rider. Now 
the bronze is in place it completely justifies the 
committee in their wish to have the monument 
finished ; for, in spite of some imperfections, the 
equestrian statue is perfectly in scale with the 
rest of the work, and forms a worthy crown to 
what is surely the noblest monument in England. 
Manifold as are the differences in the finish of 
the statue, when compared with the groups of 
“Valour” and “Truth,” its fine design 
point to the whole monument. Stevens always 
felt this, and although Dean Milman refused to 
admit the horse, the artist persisted in working 
on the model; and if it does not represent his last 
idea, it surely does his penultimate one. 
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THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LONDON : 
THE FIGURE, IN BRONZE, COMPLETED BY JOHN TWEED FROM ALFRED STEVENS'S PLASTER MODEL 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE—LXVI 





GATE TO YARD, OFFICES, ETC., “CRAIGIEHALL,” CRAMO 


EW accessories to architecture 
are capable of more various 
treatment than wrought iron. 
It is so pliable in working 
that the most extravagant 
fancy may be indulged ; and, 
again, it may be used with 





the utmost reticence with no 
less pleasing effect. ‘So that it is practically to 
everybody’s hand. And one remembers with equal 
pleasure the splendid grilles at Hampton Court 
or St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the simple rose- 
entwined gate of some country garden, whose bars 
are little thicker than the tendrils of rose and 
honeysuckle that enwreathe them. 

Sometimes the ‘smiths ” imitated the exube- 
rance of natural growth with wonderful results. 
It is unnecessary to take any wider arena than 
Britain in order to see this; to compare it with 
the manifold wonders of Spanish and French 
smithing is useless, for the aim of each is dif- 
ferent. If we owe a great deal to a Frenchman 
(Tijou), we have developed along lines of our own. 
We have less of art, perhaps more of homeliness. 

Tijou published his book of designs for hammered 
ironwork in 1693. when he had completed his 
work at Hampton Court, and it is to this book and 
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his example we owe the impetus which made iron- 
work so interesting and fascinating for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Mr. Starkie Gardner, in his 
monumental book on ironwork, dismisses Scots 
work in a single page; perhaps its bulk bears so 
small a proportion as this to English work. The 
little that remains, however, has a character of its 
own. The larger gate from ‘‘Cragiehall,” Cramond, 
is of fairly ordinary type, with overthrow and ap- 
parently the remains of a crest. It opens in two 
leaves, each of which has a scroll panel in the 
middle. The dog-bars have their points blunted, 
perhaps a concession to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, if such a society 
existed in those days—the early years of the 
eighteenth century. The grotto gate is much more 
unusual. Perhapsthe most original feature is the 
large monogram with the small date at the bottom 
of it. I do not remember to have seen another 
such arrangement. But the main difference be- 
tween Scots and English work can be seen in the 
iron plate at the side of the gate—the twisted flat 
bars, the spikes, the crestings, are unlike any 
English work. The gate piers themselves are 
substantial, but not particularly good specimens of 


design. 


EDINBURGH REVISITED 


A REVIEWER of books in these pages is, as a 
rule, concerned mainly with facts, and “facts are 
chiels that winna ding.” He looks to see them 
set forth lucidly at the best, happy to be able 
to omit notice of the 
writing as such. We 
will admit at once there 
is no quarrel with Mr. 
Bone’s facts, but what 
we should wish to point 
out is the personal and 
human note he strikes 
in the narrative of his 
impressions. This note 
we miss too much in 
architectural 
the absence of which 
must always void some- 
thing of truth; for archi- 
tecture is humanity’s 
expression of its hopes 
and fears and aspira- 


writing, 


tions. Everybody knows 
Edinburgh and has his 
own ideas about it. But 
our author’s, in spite 
of his great forerunners 
—R. L. Stevenson, 
Alexander Smith, and 
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Robert Chambers—are original and humorous, and 
may very easily fit on to any preconceived idea with- 
out tearing it to rags. For here is no iconoclast, 
but one who endeavours to build up a new picture 
of Edinburgh out of its face, its windows, its 
interiors with figures, its grace o’ life and its 
ghosts, so fascinating in its aspect that one feels 
one could never tire of contemplating it. A high 
service to any city! Edinburgh, like a few other 
cities, deserves it. The countenance of the city is 
painted very lifelike—the old and the new town 
depicted in their true relation. The tall lands 
of the former with the hivelike activity of their 
closes, the eighteenth-century formality of the 
latter, are touched by a brush dipped in the golden 
pigments of romance. Indeed, it is like that the 
spell of Edinburgh has fallen on this her latest 
panegyrist, as it did in his day on Scott, and again 
on Stevenson. Under the hands of the author 
the buildings become possessed of an almost 
human physiognomy—mystery hangs about the 
windows, the dark closes, the turret stairs, even 
in the daytime, whilst at night ‘‘the whole 
astonishing spectacle of the dark city, with its 
lit windows rising so starkly out of the grass or 
rocks, reacts like poetry and music upon that 
hinterland of dreams that even the most prosaic 
of us seems to carry in his brain.”” This outlook 
gives a peculiar interest to the book and makes it 
stand by itself amongst books on towns and cities. 
It reminds one of the difference between a painter 
who travels and a traveller who paints. 

‘‘ Edinburgh is,” according to the author, ‘‘a 
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THE REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH. DRAWN BY HANSLIP FLETCHER 
(From ‘“ Edinburgh Revisited’’) 
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city from which you look down on distant light 
houses, and out on green bare hills ”*—which should 


suffice, although she will not bear comparison 


with Durham or Rouen as a medizval town: 
that is the 


As a modern 


price she paid for her independence. 
town, however, it is a different 
natter, for with such buildings as George Heriot’s 
Hospital and Holyrood, House 
and the fine squares of the New Town, she stands 
Athens 


Adam’s Register 


alone, as among ancient cities. For 
Mr. Bone every close and square has a memory. 
He quotes from Marjorie Fleming: ‘* There are a 
great many girls in the square, and they cry Just 
like a pig when we are under the 
of putting it todeath.”” At the 


the mot juste for Edinburgh : 


painful necessity 


age of six she had 


Ina Conspicuous Town she lives, 


And to the poor her money gives. 


This was Walter Scott's friend, who died at the 
human 


through the whole narrative, 


age of nine. <A. strong interest runs 
touched with imagi- 
and ,dignified by art: for the 
writing appears to be effortless, so easily does it 
its manifold ideas. 
the author has made no attempt to write round 
Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s drawings. 


independent contribution to the subject. 


nation and humour, 


vield up to the eve Fortunately 
Each is an 
With 
the exception of the frontispiece, which is an 
etching, the illustrations are reproduced from pen- 
and-ink and wash drawings, which convey remark- 
ably well the 


character of the city. The artist 


draws. with a certain ease and freedom, and an 
unconventionality which is preferable to a more 
stvlish and tricky handling. It is, 
lack of imagination that they fail. In the present 


glut of books on towns and cities 


perhaps, in the 


‘Edinburgh 
stands by itself, first for its writing, and 
although not to such a great extent, 
for its illustrations, 


RKevisited” 
secondly, 
which are convincing topo- 
graphical illustrations, and have a value far beyond 
that of photographs. J. M. W. Hi. 


“Edinburgh Revisited.” By Fames Bone, With seventy- 


ats } a ae Bi mre oe } - a 7 . J, 
five drawing v Hanslip Fletcher, Sidgwick and Jack- 


un, Ltd. London, 1911. Price, 218. net. 
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THE REGENT: STREET POLYTECHNIC 


THE Polytechnic was founded by Mr. Quintin 
Hogg in 1882, and is a development of work pre- 
viously carried on by him for the educational, 
physical, and religious improvement of young 
work was formerly conducted in the 


premises of the old Polytechnic Institution, but 


men. The 
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DETAIL OF CEILING IN ENTRANCE HALL 


the great increase in the magnitude of the under- 


taking rendered the old buildings inadequate, and 
it was decided to rebuild the greater portion Ol 
the structure, both to increase the accommodation 
and to modernise the facilities for educational 
work. This has resulted in the building shown 
by the accompanying illustrations, which has been 
rected at a cost of £90,000 from designs by 
and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A., the 
Frank T. 


In connection with the 


George A. 
having been 

F.R.I.B.A 

should be 
pointed out that Mr. Verity's entire scheme em- 
raret Street to Caven- 
EN formed the 


facade 
Verity, 
facade it 


braced buildings from Marg 
dish Place, 


centre 


of which the 
block, as shown by the brilliant perspective 
reproduced on page 115 of this issue. 

Towards the cost of the new building the 
London County Council made a grant of £20,000, 
the City Parochial Foundation advanced £20,000 
as a loan, and towards the remaining £50,000, 
which was to be raised by subscriptions from 
friends and old pupils, Lord Leith of Fyvie con- 
tributed £30,000. 

The new building consists of a block with a 
frontage to Regent Street of nine storeys, includ- 
ing two basements, 


ground floor, and six floors 


above; also the reading-room block consisting of 
three storeys. 

through the 
revolving doors are 


Entering where 
arranged on either side, one 
large entrance-hall, 60 ft. square, 
with marble-panelled walls and enriched ceiling, 


main entrance, 


passes into a 
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staircase 
too ft. in 
length and is surrounded by smaller rooms for 


at the further end of which a marble 


leads to the common room, which is 
the various Polytechnic clubs. 
One hall 


with seating for 700 persons, the other a smaller 


the stiircase are halls. is a concert 
apartment called the Fyvie Hall, which is panelled 
in oak and has an ornamented ceiling and stained- 
glass windows. There are also classrooms, recrea- 
tion-rooms, lecture-rooms, laboratories (physical, 


chemical, and mechanical), engineering and car- 
pentry workshops, art, architectural, and photo- 
graphic schools, a library, an excellent gymnasium, 
a swimming-bath So ft. by 30 ft., a rifle range, a 
dining-room, and a kitchen with an electric cook- 
ing installation. Some idea of the scope of the 
work undertaken at the Regent Street Polytechnic 
is conveyed by the fact that the classes number 
about 600 each week, and the average nightly 
attendance is about 3,000. 
King George has interested himself in the re- 
building scheme, and it is hoped that in the near 
future he will unveil the marble panel with in- 
scription and Royal arms above, in the entrance 
hall, which, as the photograph on page 110 shows, 
is at present covered up. 

With regard to the construction of the build- 
ing it may be stated that the struc- 
ture is steel- framed, with reinforced 
ft. 
the 
wall, 


concrete floor-slabs averaging 21 





by 7 ft. 6in. The vaults under 


pavement and the retaining 


26 ft. in height, as well as the stair- 
cases, are also of reinforced concrete 
and the 
foundations of the front block consist 
of 
with steel grillages under the stan- 
The height of the building 
from the top of the concrete grillage 
to the roof is 130 ft. 


on the Hennebique system), 


a reinforced concrete grillage, 


chions. 


The facade is carried out in Port- 
Me. F. f. 
Barnes, with cast-iron window screens 
supplied by Messrs. Walter Macfar- 


lane & Co., of Glasgow. 


land stone supplied by 


The building is heated by a low- 


hot-water with 


pressure system, a 
forced circulation, generated from 
three large boilers, and the con- 
cert hall, gymnasium, and_ lower 


parts of the building are ventilated 
by a combination of the plenum and 
the 
screened, washed, and ozonised 


extraction systems. air being 
be- 


fore being forced through the ducts. 
REGENT 


The heating and ventilation wascarried GEORGE 
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out by Messrs. Strode & Co., of London, boilers 
and radiators being supplied through the National 
Ltd. Glazed bricks and ‘‘Shep- 
patent partitions we 


Radiator Co., 


wood ”’ re supplied by the 


Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd.: ‘‘ Mack’? pumice par- 
titions were supplied by Messrs. J. A. King & 
Co.: casements, door furniture, railines, etc., 
by Mr. James Gibbons; patent glizing by 
the British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., and 
the British Challenge Glazing Co.; sanitary fit- 
tings (made to special designs) by Messrs. A. 
I’manuel and Sons; plasterwork by Messrs. G. & A. 
Brown, Ltd.; stained glass by Messrs. Camp- 
bell and Christmas; marble work by Messrs. 
J. Whitehead & Sons, Ltd.; electric passenger 
and hydraulic goods lifts by Messrs. Wavygood 
& Co., Ltd.; iron fire-escape staircases, the St. 
Pancras Ironwork Co. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Holl Way 
Bros. (London), Ltd., while, in addition to those 
firms already mentioned, the following carried out 
work : 

Steelwork, Dorman, Long & Co.; asphalt, the Seyssel Asphalte Co. ; 
wall tiles, Simpson & Sons ; mosaic flooring, Bennet & Co. : electric wiring, 
Chard & Co. and Cash & Co.; art metalwork, the Birmingham Art Guild 


and James Gibbons ; electric light fittings, Thursfield & Co. ; folding gates. 
the Bostwick Gate Co.; stair treads, Walton, Goody & Cripps: clocks 
the Electra Magneta Time Co., Ltd school furniture, the Educational 


Supply Co. 
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REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC: DETAIL OF FACADE 
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The Fyvie Hall 
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Staircase in Entrance Hall, with Lifts 
NOTE.—The coat-of-arms and the marble panel below are to be unveiled, it is hoped, by His Majesty the King. 
REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC, LONDON 


GEORGE A. MITCHELL, A.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS IN REGENT STREET, BETWEEN MARGARET STREET AND CAVENDISH PLACE, SHOWING NEW POLYTECHNIC 


FRANK T. VERITY, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
PAUL R. MONTFORD, SCULPTOR. MAURICE E. WEBB, ARCHITECT 
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BISHOP DOWDEN MEMORIAL, ST. MARY'S 
CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH 

THIS memorial takes the form of a slab let into 
the floor on the north side of the choir, and 
balances a memorial to Bishop Walker already in 


existence on the south side of the choir. The 
Walker Memorial is a polished brass plate of the 


usual description with the design drawn in incised 
black lines. 
of the Dowden Memorial that a more interesting 


result could be arrived at by having the figure 





MEMORIAL TO BISHOP DOWDEN 
ST. MARY'S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH 
SIR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., AKCHITECT 
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It was suggested to the Committee 


modelled in very flat relief, in no part exceeding 
lin., and then cast in bronze. This suggestion 
The work of modelling 


and casting the figure was carried out by Edin- 


was ultimately agreed to. 


burgh craftsmen under the direction of Sir Robert 
Lorimer, Architect to the Dean and Chapter, the 


model having been prepared in the studio of 


Mr. Joseph Hayes. The bronze casting was 
carried out by Mr. Charles Henshaw. 


CHAIR AND FALDSTOOL, ST. GILES'S 
CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH 


Tue chair and faldstool shown by the photograph 
reproduced on the opposite page were completed 
recently for the royal pew in St. Giles’s Cathedral 
from designs by Sir Robert Lorimer, of Edinburgh. 
The chair was occupied by Her Majesty the Queen 
on the occasion of the inaugural service at the 
Thistle Chapel. 
fabric green and gold cut velvet. The motive 


The wood is native oak and the 


of the lily was worked into the design as being 
the flower of Mary. The chair was made by 
Mr. Nathaniel Grieve, and the carving executed 


by Messrs. W. & A. Clow, of Edinburgh. 


THE CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN MEMORIAL 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

THE memorial to the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman erected in Westminster Abbey was 
unveiled on January 12th last. Mr. Paul R. 
Montford was the sculptor and Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb the architect responsible for the work. The 
memorial is placed against the north wall in the 
second bay of the north aisle, and takes the form 
of a bronze bust of the late Prime Minister, in the 
robes of a Knight Grand Commander of the Bath, 
The bust 
stands in a niche on a rouge antique marble pedes- 


enclosed by an architectural setting. 


tal, backed by slabs of black marble, and is sur- 
rounded by a frame of pierced and enriched bron ze- 
work, the unusual treatment of which was adopted 
by the sculptor as more suitable to the material. 
The thistle and laurel form the motives for the 
enrichment. Above is Sir Henry's coat-of-arms 
in enamel, and below is a brief inscription in 
bronze letters. The genera! colour-scheme was 
suggested by Dean Robinson, and carried out to 
The memorial, when unveiled, 
cave the date of the late Prime Minister's birth as 


his express desire. 


1839, an error due to the last figure having been 
inadvertently turned upside down. The error was 
soon afterwards corrected, the date being given 
properly as 1836. 

Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster 
Bridge Road, executed the marble work, and 
Mr. Burton, of Thames Ditton, cast the bronze- 
work. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


Vga) HIE vear 1911 has passed with- 
NG fresh 


added to the London Survey 





out any volume being 
publications, for the support 
accorded to our work by the 


general public is. still too 
slight to permit of a vearly 
issue. This year, however, 


with the timely help of our friends of the London 
County Council, we have good hopes of redressing 
the The St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields is almost ready for the press, and promises 


balance. volume on 
to be a striking advertisement of the excellent 
work which it is possible for our municipal autho- 
rities to do, if only the principle of the topographi- 
could be recognised throughout the 


cal survey 


country. The second volume of Chelsea is also in 
a fair way towards completion, and with favour- 
able circumstances we expect to secure its issue 
before the end of 1912. 

These outward signs of genuine progress in our 
work will be welcomed, when they appear, by 
our supporters, and no doubt the influence of the 
County Council will be instrumental in giving a 
But, as 
I have often had occasion to remark before, the 


wider pub'icity to our joint publications. 
main part of the work of our members is in the 
constant collection of records, irrespective of pos- 
sible publication; and proceeding thus vear by 
vear—-however unobserved our efforts may be—we 
may at length prepare a storehouse of evidence 
regarding London which shall be worthy of its 
great position among the cities of the world. 

The work of the destroyer of landmarks pro- 
In Soho, that 
sometime centre of fashion, many beautiful works 


ceeds, we fear, as rapidly as ever. 


of the eighteenth century are covered in dust and 
neglect, and run the risk of mutilation or com- 
plete destruction. The dignified house of Sir James 
Thornhill, No. 75 
Street, has long been deserted, 
and 


spectacle within. 


Dean 


distressing 
Here 
house of magnificent propor- 
practically 
with 
panelling of beauty and value, 


presents a 


is 


a 


tions, in which 


every room is covered 
rapidly sinking into a condi- 


of The 


joinery, on which so much 


tion worthlessness. 


expense must have _ been 
lavished; the wall paintings 
of Thornhill himself, with per- 
haps the help of Hogarth; the 
whole of the fittings of an im- 
portant mansion, which, with 


a little care, might be as good 
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CARVED PANEL OF REREDOS, CHRIST CHURCH. 
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to-day as when the house was built, are sadly 
perishing. The house is surprising in the scale 
attempted by the designer within the limits of 
walls. 


four Almost a quarter of the 


plan is given up to the staircase; its walls and 


square 


ceiling are covered with painting, and its plan- 
ning and general framework are of the generous 
early Georgian pattern. A secondary stair and a 


s one side of the house, 
which is divided from back to front by a wall in 


the same position on all floors. 


room behind this complete 


On the ground 
floor the remaining portion of the space—rather 
more than half the plan—is occupied by one great 
room, the division wall above being carried by a 
and two bold Pilasters of 
equal size flank the breasts of the two fireplaces. 


beam Ionic columns. 
The other floors divide this portion of the house 
into two rooms, and on the first floor each room 
A 
‘ powder-room ” projection at the back, which runs 
the full height of the house, is the only addition 
The roof of No. 75 is in so 


retains its elaborate marble chimneypicce. 


to its square plan. 
serious a condition that nothing can save the 
decay of the interior, and, indeed, we hear that the 
house will probably be demolished. Its neighbour, 
No. 76, which also has a painted staircase, an ex- 
cellent panelled room on the first floor, and several! 
good chimneypieces, is well looked after by its 
occupiers. Is it too much to hope that someone will 
yet be found to whom the spaciousness of Sir James 
the 
sphere required for his business, and who might 


Thornhill’s house might seem very atmo- 


thus save a building which cannot be replaced? 


WaALTER:-H. GODFREY. 


NOTE.~—I regret to say that the correction in the January number of a 
misprint in the preceding issue was the occasion for an unintentionally 
misleading statement. Grove House, Chiswick, which possesses the iron 
work of which a photograph was published, is still standing. The other 
views referred to were those of Brent House, Brenttord, with which the 
W.HG 


former house had been momentarily confused. 
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TOWN-PLANNING NOTES 


HE field for town-planning is 
the for 


schemes is so great, that per- 


so wide, and need 


haps there is a little disap- 
that of 


been on 


pointment few 
these 
the 


development 


sO 
started 
that 


around 


have 


broad acres await 





our 
In the nature of things town- 


towns and cities. 


planning schemes are plants of slow growth, and 
in all probability they will also be slow in bearing 
the fruit that is expected of them. The ground 
requires careful cultivation in advance, and in view 
of the conflicting elements likely to affect schemes 
in their later stages of growth, every preliminary 
Once 
their situation, character, 


step has to be taken with precision and care. 
laid out and approved 
and rules of growth once determined—it will be 
difficult to alter them. 
not only to be anticipated, in many respects with- 


The lines of growth have 


out the guidance of much experience, but the possi- 
bilities of claims for damages as a result of their 
development have to be considered. 
of the plant and of the methods of establishing it 
will mean that for a time much delay will occur 


The novelty 


which in later years will be unnecessary. Experi- 
ence has to be gained, and perhaps dearly bought. 
Many would-be cultivators want to gain from the 
mistakes of their neighbours rather than from their 
own, while those who are bold enough to venture 
do not want to provide the examples of ‘‘ what to 
avoid’ in the process. Hence the procrastination 
in cultivating the ground and promoting schemes, 
notwithstanding the universal agreement that the 
Town Planning Act is founded on right principles. 


We have advisedly introduced the metaphor of 
the “growing plant” in referring to town-plan- 
ning schemes. 
cultivation at 
either in whole or part. When the complete design 
of the architect or borough engineer is on his final 


These must grow, and will require 
every stage, rather than be created 


map he will only have laid down the lines of 
growth, and most of the labour will have to follow 
in training, in pruning, in directing, in limiting 
here and in expanding there. For that reason he 
will be foolish if he tries to anticipate too much, 
to bind himself too severely to details, to put 
every road on the plan rather than fix some 
general principles for the control of their direc- 
He has 

It will 
throw out unexpected branches in the form of 
buildings, 


tion, situation, alignment, and width. 
got a plant to deal with, not a structure. 


building lines, open spaces, etc., the 
lessons and results of which cannot be foreseen. 
No scheme which is big enough and comprehen- 
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oreatl 


considered 


sive enough to be of any value in fixing the 


be 


sufficient 


main trunk 


detail 


sufficient 
to settle 
other than the main lines of future development 


lines can in 


and with prescience 
It is a matter of growth, 
lefined rules, 
but requiring watchful skill and discretion to be 
at the 


desirability of town-planning and recognise its 


satisfactorily in advance. 
regulated, of course, under certain « 


exercised every stage. Once we admit 
enormous advantages, we have accepted a principle 
that opens up a more extensive field for architec- 
tural and engineering skill and imagination than 
The architect and 
the engineer are wanted, not only to produce the 
skeleton plant, but also to and 


growth until it is maturely established, 


seems to be generally believed. 


assist its 
and the 


fruit it yields in health, in beauty, and in economy 


direct 


will depend as much on the skill exercised in the 
process of training as on the foresight and sound 
judgment brought to bear on the original design. 
If that be so, there is much scope for the town- 
planning expert of the future, and it is satisfactory 
to find two of our universities already providing 
The 


School of Civic Design associated with Liverpool 


for the training of men in this field of labour. 
University stands alone as an organised institu- 
tion for teaching town-planning, and under the 
able leadership of Professor Adshead it is doing 
excellent work in preparing men for the openings 
that to created the fature. 
Birmingham has followed Liverpool part of the 


are bound be in 
way by creating a Lectureship in Town Planning, 
for which Mr. Raymond Unwin has been selected 
We would like to see the 


in the same direction in 


as Lecturer. next move 


London University, for 
the need of training in this field is nowhere greater 
the 


nakers of our laws, are 


than in the capital where the leaders in 
skilled professions, and the 1 


congregated. 


Since our last notes appeared, in December, 
the Local Government Board have issued a 
White Paper reporting on the progress of the 


Town Planning Act. The progress there indi- 
cated may roughly be regarded as the result of a 
year’s operations, as practically nothing was done 
to the 
White Paper was issued two other schemes have 
Hanwell (Middlesex) 


promote schemes during 1910. Since 


been authorised for areas in 


and Liverpool, which may be included in last 
vear’s list of approved areas. The total now 
authorised is ten, as follows :—Birmingham (2), 


Rochdale, Chester- 
field, Oldbury, Bournemouth, Hanwell, and Liver- 


Ruislip, North Bromsgrove, 
| 


pool. These represent a combined area of about 


I 3,000 acres, OF an average Of I,300 acres to each 
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NOTES 


TOWN-PLANNING 


which 


the technical stage these schemes have reached, 


scheme. The ‘‘ permission to prepare,” is 
represents much more than the phrase indicates. 
It means that the responsible authorities con- 
cerned have thought out the main lines of their 
schemes and that nothing can be done within the 
boundaries of the land scheduled that will con- 
It 


been negotiated 


travene the schemes to be means 
that 


with, and that scores of tentative agreements have 


prepared. 
hundreds of owners have 
been entered into between local bodies and owners 
in the direction of securing main arteries, open 
In ad- 


more have 


spaces, and preservation of amenities. 
to 
served notices, and it may be assumed that these 


dition these ten, some eleven 


will proceed to the * inquiry” during the 
first half of the vear, thus doubling the rate 
Twenty-two other authorities, in- 
cluding Blackburn, Halifax, Hull, 
Middlesbrough, Portsmouth, Southport and 


Stockport, have reached a stage which is “ prac- 


stage 


of progress. 


Cro vd nm, 


tically equivalent to a decision to proceed,” and 
twenty-eight more are known to have the question 
of ascheme under consideration. This makes a 
total of seventy in England and one in Wales 
Mon. of the the 
latter category may drop out, but others are 
the 
cently, and it is not unreasonable to estimate 
that from ninety to a hundred authorities in 
England and Wales are taking steps to prepare or 
are considering schemes. 


(Newport, Some towns in 


known to have taken up matter more re- 


On the 13,000 acres authorised we may assume 
that provision will be made for at least 130,000 
If only 
forty more authorities go forward with their 
in the 
acreage is the same, the total 


houses and a population of 600,000. 


schemes current vear, and the average 
acreage involved 
will be 65,000, providing for of 
nearly 3,000,000 at the rate of ten houses to the 
acre and 44 persons house. Thus, 
long the town-planned areas of England should 
provide healthy conditions for a population as 


that of Scotland of Metropolitan 


a population 


per bef re 


as or 


great 
London. 

Some of the schemes have special character- 
istics worth noting. We referred 
to the fact that one-fourth of the Bournemouth 
area of 200 acres is reserved for open spaces. A 
peculiarity at Liverpool is that nearly one-fourth 


in December 


of the small area of 88 acres is already occupied 
by buildings. That this proportion of the area 
already built over should be included under the 
somewhat special conditions of the Act, which 
only permits the inclusion of land built upon when 
it is so situated to the remainder of the area that 
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Be 





in the opinion of the Local Government Board it 
ought to be included, shows that a_ broad 
liberal interpretation is being given to the Act by 
The Act does not directly 
round 


and 


those in authority. 
provide for the protection of amenities 
existing houses: but, as a result of the decision in 
the Liverpool case, it would appear that there is 
a possible way to protect these amenities when 
The 
Shetheld Corporation have reached the ** inquiry ” 


they are adjacent to undeveloped areas. 


stage with three schemes, and are preparing three 
more. They look as if they will soon outdistance 
other towns in ensuring the protection of their 


suburbs under town-planning schemes. 


The decision of the Indian Government to 
employ expert advice to assist in the planning of 
the new capital of India at Delhi is of great im- 
portance. We await with interest to see who will 
be appointed to undertake this interesting task. 
It 's a great and unique opportunity, and we 
doubt not it will be made the most of if placed in 
competent hands. Other town-planning develop- 
ments are taking place at Ottawa and Winni- 


or 
4 


peg in Canada, and in other Colonies, regardin 


which we shall have something to say in a future 
issue. 


As Mr. Unwin remarks in his ‘ foreword” to 
the volume of which the joint authors are 
Mr. E. G. Bentley, LL.B., and Mr. S. Pointon 


Taylor, A.R.I.B.A., *‘ the collaboration of a lawyer 
and an architect to produce a book on the pre- 
paration of town-planning schemes is peculiarly 
We trust that 
One of the most generally expressed 


appropriate.” the combination is 
not ominous. 
fears with respect to the Town Planning Act was 
that it would probably give rise to a vast amount 
of This 
based on knowledge of the number and complexity 
of the laws and by-laws that beset real estate; 
and the interpretation of the Town Planning Act 
If, however, 


litigation. apprehension was largely 


itself is by no means child’s play. 
the town planner and the man of law co-operate 
at the outset, the former, while he may feel that 
his movements are somewhat hampered by the 
conjunction, will nevertheless feel compensated 
by the comparative freedom from and 
anxiety that it ought toimply. It is better that 
the lawyer should come upon the scene early 
this ‘‘ Practical 
think, the 

advantages of preliminary conference and con- 


WOrry 


rather than late; and Guide ”’ 


shows very clearly, we immense 
sultation. The plans of an elaborate scheme, and 
the appendices, too, are of much interest. Messrs. 
George Philip & Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, E..C 


are the publishers, and the price is 5s. net. 








